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side-walls are in a soft French grey tint, the decorations being 
in browns, accompanied by rich red gold effects. 

Mr. "Widener's Chamber. 

Mr. Widener 1 s chamber is on the sunny side of the house 
and is fitted up in blue and silver. It is more like a dream 
than a reality. The bedstead, bureau, mantel and furniture 
are of the very finest white mahogany. The ceiling is a splen- 
did design in lace-work of silver on a blue ground, with six 
panels, each of the panels being enriched with a Raphaelesque 
angel, the faces being the sweetest that can be protrayed. The 
fireplace is made of imported marble, with andirons and iron 
back and jams corresponding in style with the rest of the 
room. The carpet has a bluish ground with pale blue figure. 
The hangings are in light blue silk, interlaced with a silver 
design. 

All the work in the house that pertains to the fireplaces, 
mosaic work, fine brass work, inlays and wall tiling, was execut- 
ed by Messrs. Sharpless & Watts, of Philadelphia. The entire 
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Introduction. 

HE great and increasing interest that 
is being taken nowadays in house 
decoration is one of the surest in- 
dications of an advancing civiliza- 
tion. A man is more surely known 
by his environment at home than 
by the company he keeps when 
abroad, and the study that is be- 
ing given to decorating and fur- 
nishing is a sure sign of advancing 
refinement. 

It is gradually being discovered 

laws and principles underlying all beautiful 

a mere arbitrary collection of costly articles in 
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decoration of the house, as stated, was under the supervision 
and executed by Mr. Greorge Herzog, artist and decorator, of 
1332 Chestnut St., of that city. 
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a house is almost certain to be unlovely, however beautiful 
the articles may be in themselves. A man may paint the floor 
of an apartment a deep blue, the ceiling brown, and the walls 
black, but no one with any pretensions to a knowledge of the 
theory of decoration, or with any pretensions to good taste 
would endorse such an application of color. 

The subject of furnishing and adorning a house is a subject 
that few properly understand, because it requires a special 



study of the various styles of house furnishing, together with a 
knowledge of textile fabrics, and the harmony of color to prop- 
erly select and group the furnishings for an ordinary suite of 
rooms, so as to obtain an appropriate harmony. Men are either 
struggling with poverty, or, infatuated with success, are con- 
tinuing their mad rush after fortune ; or they are so cramped 
and narrowed by mechanical conditions of work, including the 
exclusive study of specialties, that they have but little time or 
inclination left for the recognition and cultivation of things 
beautiful. 

Any study of the laws and impressions of beauty for domes- 
tic decoration will necessarily be read with * interest, because 
before a man can produce a refined environment he must be 
acquainted with those principles of beauty on which such re- 
finement rests. Knowing such principles he will discover that 
it is just as easy to make his home beautiful as to render it 
tasteless and ugly; that it is just as easy to appreciate the 
beauty of well designed furniture and beautiful hangings as to 
have everything about him crude, vulgar and tawdry. 

It may be said at the outset that the main aim of decora- 
ation and furnishing is the production of perfect repose. Such 
repose is produced by mutual harmony in the decoration of 
walls, ceiling, carpet, furniture, and whatever the room con- 
tains. Much experience and study is necessary in order that 
special and desired effects be achieved in a room. For example 
a beautiful thing is not beautiful out of its proper place and 
relation, while on the other hand, a thing that is cheap may 
also be beautiful and comfortable. 

Color bears perhaps the largest part in the production of 
perfect repose in a room ; refinement of form also is necessary, 
and in addition to these a high degree of taste is requisite to 
properly relate things, one with another, so that the room as a 
whole will convey the impression of a beautiful picture, and 
not a 'heterogeneous mass of unrelated articles. 

Gretting down to the root of the subject, we must admit that 
there are no laws of interior decoration other than those of 
good taste, which must be intuitive to be appreciated. While a 
true feeling for the beautiful and artistic is a gift possessed by 
few, yet it is possible to give such suggestions and advice to the 
average man or woman in the way of selecting and grouping 
their furnishings as to make the home pleasant and artistic in 
coloring and arrangement. By the exercise of good taste and 
careful thought, based upon a definite aim or plan, something 
intrinsically and artistically fine will be produced. 

COLOR SCHEMES. 

The ancients used multiplied masses of vivid color, relying 
for unity of effect on the tout ensemble, but we moderns, with 
our intimate knowledge of chemistry, can produce by a single 
tone the effect of many aggregated colors, and therefore, it is 
not necessary for us to adopt the method of the ancients in cut- 
ting up our surfaces into minute areas of brilliant color, 

The proper way to furnish a room is first to decide upon the 
design and general scheme of color, and having chosen the 
color environment it is easy to select the wall decoration, fur- 
niture and curtains, which should be done with reference to 
the original plan and color scheme. The colors of an apartment 
should not be chosen arbitrarily, but with a definite reason. 
The following are a few of the general principles upon which 
color schemes are founded : 

LIGHT AND SIZE. 

The amount of light and the size of the room are, perhaps, 
the chief factors in determining its color. In rooms facing 
north, the north light, which is whitish to bluish in color, re- 
quires it to be decorated in luminous tints, ranging from orange 
yellow to warm red. On the other hand, rooms with a southern 
exposure should be decorated in tints ranging from greenish 
yellow to blue, because the south light has yellow and purple, 
rooms facing east and west should be decorated in yellow 
tones, as east and west lights have yellow and purple in their 
composition. 

THE CHARACTER OF THE ROOMS. 

The character of the rooms themselves often determines 
their coloring. For example, we may consider the various rooms 
of the house, beginning with the hall, as the radiating branches 
of a tree, the hall being the trunk thereof. The hall, therefore, 
should be accentuated with strong dark colors, while the other 
rooms may range from low, strong tones of the library to the 



hay est tints of bedrooms and boudoir. A good color for the hall 
would be either, a Pompeian or Damascus red, because such a 
color is in direct contrast to the green of abundant foliage, if 
the house be situated in the country, and is also an eminently 
cheering hue when contrasted with the dull grays of the city 
streets. These reds having yellow in their composition will 
naturally harmonize with the yellows and browns of the wood- 
work. Other colors, such as the varying tints of dull yellows, 
russets, browns and tans are suitable for hall decoration. 

In libraries rich hues also are necessary. There are, for 
example, reds, browns, golden greens and orange, Gobelin blue, 
sage green, terra cotta, salmon pink and all light delicate colors 
are good for parlors. For dining-rooms, the warm colors, such 
as soft reds and browns are frequently used. We may also use 
combinations of blue, green and silver, which is cool and re- 
freshing in the day time and lights up brilliantly at night. 

The ball-room or drawing-room is best decorated in light 
monochromatic tints, relieved with gold. The purpose of such 
an apartment is to show off the inmates at their best under ar- 
tificial light, and the polychromatic dresses of the ladies will 
appear even more brilliant against a uniform background of 
cream and gold. 

For boudoirs and bedrooms self-tones of the softer shades 
such as pale reds, pale green, and so on are appropriate, enliv- 
ened with gold or silver, or their complementary tones in small 
masses. 

AS BACKGROUNDS TO INDIVIDUALS. 

Very frequently bedrooms and boudoirs are decorated with 
regard to the personal appearance of the lady to whom the 
chamber belongs. A blonde with golden hair best harmonizes 
with sky blue or tender green tints. A light, rosy complexion 
is best set off by greens, while a tan skin is improved by violet 
blue. For a pale brunette the apartment should, in the main, 
be claret, dark russet, dark blue or green, and for a florid bru- 
nette the colors should be yellow, gold, purple, red or scarlet. 

THE WOODWORK AS A GUIDE. 

The fourth way of determining the color of an apartment 
is to use the color of the woodwork as a guide. A good rule in 
such cases is to make the walls a self-harmony of th,e color of 
the wood itself. For instance, if the woodwork is in pine, the 
walls may be a deep brown. If the wood be ash, then the walls 
are in a deep blue gray; if of satin wood or maple, the wall 
coloring should be yellow ivory. Cherry will harmonize with old 
gold ; mahogany with terra cotta, or with its contrasting har- 
mony of silver green. 

Very frequently the decorators paint the woodwork to har- 
monize with their walls, but we think, unless in the case of an 
ivory and gold room, which looks best in monochrome, it is a 
mistake to cover up the fine fibre of the woods with paint. In 
houses where economy is desirable, the woodwork is frequently 
wrought in common woods, which is painted to match the 
scheme of decoration. To have the woodwork in direct contrast 
to the coloring of the walls is a good idea for the exterior of a 
house, but this should not be carried out in the interior, where 
strong contrasts between the woodwork and walls are objec- 
tionable. It is better to harmonize the woodwork with the walls 
by analogy than by contrast. 

THE WALLS AS BACKGROUNDS FOR PICTURES. 

The walls of an apartment are frequently decorated with 
regard to the pictures to be hung thereon. The color that 
agrees best with all classes of pictures is a species of claret or 
maroon red ; or a neutral sage green tint, with a litle gold 
diaper pattern over it will form both a solid and cheerful back- 
ground. Walls on which pictures are to be displayed should 
have nothing striking in the paper or hangings. As a general 
rule, pictures look better on a dark, rather than a light back- 
ground. If the walls of a room be covered thickly with pictures 
or with ornament, it is desirable that the curtains be plain, or 
with plain centers and decorated borders. 

{To be continued.) 
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